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law mentions a votary and the other the daughter of a priest, he thinks 
there may be some connection here. This view is strengthened, he 
thinks, by the fact that Josephus explains the crime as not mere unchas- 
tity but as "opening a tavern," and some of the rabbis of the Talmud 
ask, "Shall not a priest's daughter be treated better than a tavern- 
keeper?" It seems, however, that all that can be inferred is that Jose- 
phus and the Talmud may have had some dim notions of the Babylonian 
code. The instances do not show that that code influenced Leviticus, 
if another explanation is more probable. 

If, then, the three instances cited are the best that can be said for 
the influence of Babylonian law upon the Hebrew legislation, it must be 
confessed that that influence was practically nil. Dr. Johns has ren- 
dered a real service in narrowing the discussion down to these three 
parallels, and showing that, if Babylonian law did influence Hebrew law, 
it was in these instances. 

An appendix of twenty-seven pages is devoted to a " Survey of the 
Bibliography of the Literature relating to the Code of Hammurapi." 
The title is interpreted so broadly that practically everything relating 
to the contract literature that has been published in recent years is 
included. This will add much to the value of the book to Assyriologists. 
Many of the articles have been scattered through such a variety of pub- 
lications that it is a great convenience to have them brought together as 
they are here. On p. 77, by the omission of an author's name (probably 
by accident), the three volumes of the Haver ford Library Collection by 
the present reviewer are attributed to Dr. R. J. Lau. 

George A. Barton 
Bryn Mawe College 

NEW BABYLONIAN PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

In the course of the last year, the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania has published a number of volumes concerning the 
cuneiform texts found during the famous Nippur excavations and 
now preserved in Philadelphia. The publications which will be con- 
sidered in this review have been edited by Arno Poebel 1 and George A. 

1 Historical Texts. By Arno Poebel. University of Pennsylvania, The Uni- 
versity Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. IV, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 242 pages. $5.00. 

Historical and Grammatical Texts. By Arno Poebel. Ibid., Vol. V. Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 125 plates. $10.00. 

Grammatical Texts. By Arno Poebel. Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 1. Philadelphia, 1914. 
122 pages. $2.00. 
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Barton. 1 The former publication especially contains some texts which 
are of considerable importance for the comparative study of the Old 
Testament. 

Poebel has had the privilege of working at his leisure for about two 
years among the treasures of the University Museum, and of selecting 
the most valuable material from the existent collections and the 
recently opened boxes. The copies of these texts (more than 150) 
are given in Vol. V of the Publications of the Babylonian Section. It 
is a pity that this publication has been hurried on so rapidly that the 
author could not even give a catalogue list of the tablets. As it is now, 
it is nearly impossible to identify texts which are cited merely by the 
number of the collection. Why this method was followed is not quite 
clear; for communication with Germany never was "totally interrupted 
by the war." 

The texts published in Vol. V may be divided into three groups: 
(1) Religious Texts; (2) Historical Texts; (3) Grammatical Texts. 

The first two groups are more nearly related to each other; for with 
the Babylonians as with other ancient nations history and mythology 
are not strictly separated. Among these religious texts, two are of 
special interest, both written in the Old Sumerian language about 
2300 B.C.: one (No. 23)* contains the narration of the descent of the 
goddess Innanna or Ishtar into the nether world, the other (No. 1) gives 
a fragmentary but nevertheless very important account of the Baby- 
lonian deluge story. This text has been thoroughly investigated and 
treated by Poebel in Vol. IV, No. 1, which volume is dedicated to the 
study of the most important historical texts published in Vol. V. 

The first columns of the deluge tablet are rather fragmentary, so 
that their connection with the following columns cannot be established 
with certainty. There are mentioned the creation of mankind by the 
gods Ami, Enlil, Enki, and Ninharsag, the creation of animals, and the 
foundation of certain cities; but I think this is done in a more retro- 
spective manner, though nothing definite can be said, owing to the defect- 
ive state of the tablet. In the third column we hear about the intention 
of the great gods to destroy mankind by a rainstorm. Mention is made 
of the hero of the deluge myth, who here bears the name Ziugiddu (or 

1 Sumerian Business and Administrative Documents from the Earliest Times to the 
Dynasty of Agade. By George A. Barton. University of Pennsylvania, The Uni- 
versity Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. IX, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia, 1913. 33 pages. 74 plates. 

* Nos. 22 and 24 are closely related to No. 23. 
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perhaps Ziusuddu), and is described as a pious king always revering his 
divine masters. By a heavenly revelation he becomes acquainted with 
the gods' plan (fourth column). He builds 1 a huge boat and so escapes 
the rainstorm which rages seven days and seven nights. After this time 
the sun-god "came forth again shedding light over Heaven and Earth." 
In the last fragmentary column we learn that Ziusuddu is trans- 
ported by the gods into a distant land, never to feel the bitterness of 
death. 2 

The text characterized just now does not give much new information: 
its importance lies in another field. First of all, it is the oldest deluge 
story which has come down to us; secondly, it is written in Sumerian, 
thus showing that the deluge myth is not a Semitic invention but belongs 
to the oldest elements of Sumerian tradition; and, lastly, it gives some 
interesting details concerning the handing down of literary texts to later 
times and the composite character of the younger legends. The Old 
Testament student may learn a good deal about the development and 
changeableness of popular traditions and narrations by comparing this 
Old Sumerian version (ca. 2300 B.C.) with the better known text found 
in Sardanapalus' library (ca. 650 B.C.). 

The connecting link between the mythological and historical texts 
is formed by some fragmentary lists of kings (Nos. 2-5) going down to 
historical times, but being quite legendary as to the older periods 
treated therein. Before these lists were known, nearly all our knowledge 
of the oldest legendary kings was based upon Berossus' history; now we 
learn from texts belonging to the twenty-third century B.C. that the 
Babylonians considered their heroes like Etana and Gilgamesh, and even 
some minor deities like Dumuzi (Tammuz) and Lugal-banda, as having 
been earthly kings of Babylonia. The number of years assigned to 
the reigns of all these legendary kings who lived after the deluge is rather 
high, being between 100 and 1,200; but it may be kept in mind that 
Berossus gives for the ten patriarchs living before the deluge much higher 
numbers (10,800-64,800). With the First Dynasty of Ur real history 
seems to begin, except for the number of years given to the first king, 
Mesannipada (eighty). The lists come down to the time of the Isin 
dynasty, which is the time of their compilation.' The discussion of these 
lists fills a considerable part of Vol. IV, No. 1. 

1 The passage where this fact was narrated is now totally destroyed. 

2 Not expressly stated in the lines preserved to us. 

3 It may be noted here that in Poebel's transcription and translation of No. 2, 
col. 12, line 4 has been omitted: [a-r]t I -kam = " once." 
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Besides other historical texts, copies of inscriptions of the famous 
kings of Akkad, i.e., Sharrukin, Rimush, Manishtusu, and Naram-Sin 
(ca. 2800 B.C.) have been found by Poebel among the treasures of the 
University Museum at Philadelphia. These texts were copied very 
carefully about 2300 B.C. from statues and other memorials set up by 
the kings of that dynasty in the temple of the god Enlil at Nippur. 
They give much new information concerning this early time of Baby- 
lonian history. All these texts and some other ones are thoroughly 
discussed in Vol. IV, No. 1. 

For the study of those ancient texts written in the Old Sumerian 
language, any new information concerning the structure of this language 
will be highly welcomed by all students of Babylonian culture. Poebel 
found some new syllabaries and grammatical lists among the tablets of 
the University Museum which, though fragmentary, give some very 
valuable details. To those lists and a discussion of some chapters of 
Sumerian grammar Vol. VI, No. 1 is dedicated. Though we do not 
deny that Poebel discovered some interesting facts relating to Sumerian 
grammar, still a good many of his theories are not very plausible. Some 
of them are simply stated without further proofs. A considerable 
number of misprints, errors, and wrong quotations sometimes makes it a 
very difficult task to follow the author. The material being so immensely 
important, it may be hoped that its discussion will not be restricted to 
this dissertation only. 

Sumerian is also the language of the greater part of the business and 
administrative documents published by G. A. Barton. They belong 
to the time of the kings of Akkad (ca. 2800 B.C.), excepting the first three 
texts. While these have been purchased by the Museum, the others 
(about 130) were excavated at Nippur. Though not of special interest 
for the theologian, they give many details for completing our picture of 
Babylonian culture. No. 1 (purchased) is written in a very ancient 
pictographic kind of writing which is exceedingly difficult to decipher. 
Barton's translation is at least an ingenious attempt to overcome its 
difficulties. The list of proper names, compiled by Barton, requires a 
good many corrections: the quotations given are not always correct 1 and 
complete*; titles are sometimes omitted 3 or considered a part of the 

1 E.g., Vr-^En-zu 122, seal; Ur- d En-ki-ka 121 II 2; Ur-dun, the qa-sii-gab (not 
Ur-dun-qa-da) 112 II 3; Dug-ga-ni 19 VI 7, etc. 

"E.g., Dug-ga-ni, also 19 VII 5; 25, Rev. 4; Na-ba-lul (B. Na-ba-nar) 113(0 
I(!) 2, also 29 I 9, etc. 

3 E.g., Ur-^En-ki dup-sar (3 IV 3); Ur- d Da-mu qa-sii-gab (18 II 10), etc. 
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name. 1 Some names are read in different ways. 2 Others are omitted 3 
or not read correctly. 4 Especially interesting is tablet 25, dated in 
the reign of King Naram-Sin. In this text mention is made of a place 
(Rev. 9) called Enim-Ma-<m-i$-tu-su ki , s i.e., "the word of Manistusu," 
thus proving again that Manistusu reigned before Naram-Sin. 

Thankful as we are for the new material given in the volumes 
reviewed here, we nevertheless may be allowed to add the urgent request 
to the publication committee not to publish volumes before the author 
has given his final approval. For it would be a pity if the value of the 
series should be lessened by unnecessary haste. 

Arthur Ungnad 

Untveesity of Jena 



PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES 

The author of this book 6 suggests as an alternative title: "Paul 
in His Epistles." His object is not to write a biography, but to present 
an introduction to the letters of Paul, treating them as "human docu- 
ments." There are two introductory chapters, one on the preparation, 
personal appearance, and characteristics of Paul; the other on the form, 
style, and value of the epistles as a whole, with continual reference to the 
apostle whose personality finds expression in his writings. Then follow 
eleven chapters dealing with the thirteen epistles of Paul in chronological 
order. There is no stereotyped uniformity in the topics considered, but 
each chapter constitutes a brief introduction to the epistle or group of 
epistles concerned, taking up the usual questions of date, authenticity, 
integrity, contents, with special attention to the situation of the church 
addressed, the occasion of the epistle, its dominating idea, and the light 
thrown on the character and career of Paul. 

1 E.g., Ur-gu4al-gal read Ur-gti-U asgab (shoemaker); the same instead of Ur- d gu- 
lal-lil. 

"E.g., Ur- d Ku-ner-da and Vr- d Su-ner-gal (read Ur- d Si-nir-da); Ur-dun-qa-da 
and Ur-saJ} (read Ur-duri), etc. 

} E.g., A-mur-ru-[um] 71 III 5; Il(u)-su-ra-bl 120 II 9, etc. 

4 E.g., Sun-ni-ur-sag read be-li-qarrdd; Ur- d Us-mu read Ur- d Da-mu, etc. — Is- 
mu-tu is no proper name, but a Semitic verb; X-sal is no proper name, but has to be 
read / sag-sal, "one female slave." 

s B. takes Ka-ma- d Is-tu-ruk-ki as a proper name (p. 25). 

6 Paid and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1915. S°8 pages. $2.00 



